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247.1 Have been longing to chat a little with you, 


in regard to ſome matters which appear to be cloſely 


connected with our laſt converſation. = Whence 


comes it, that the knowledge of words or of obſolete 
tongues does not, in the eye of the intelligent, ſcreen 
a man from the diſgraceful imputation of ignorance, 


as well as ſkill in the relations of ideas, or an exten- 


five acquaintance with things? 


Free. The ſligheſt reflection on the origin, ſuperior 


dignity, and uſe of things, would have prevented 
that queſtion, Are not things the creatures of God? 
Are they not vaſtly more noble in themſelves, - and 
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| of far greater utility to mankind, than words, which, 


Hebrew excepted, are only the invention of man, 
and at beſt but the ſymbols of ideas? 


Maj. The difference betwixt them is indeed im- 
menſe ; and ſo is the difference between the univer- 
ſities of Europe, and a few petty academies whereof 
things are the great objects. In the moſt flouriſhing 
of the former, is not matriculation limited to * 
tiniſts? 


Free. Yes, and the limiting flatute is, if I miſtake 
not, variouſly and amply miſchievous ; tis detri- 
mental to the colleges, as it renders them far leſs po- 
pulous than they would otherwiſe be ; *tis pernicious 
to liberal erudition, as it copiouſly precludes the cul- 
ture of the belles lettres and philoſophy ; and by con- 
ſequently favouring ignorance and barbariſm, tis 
injurious to the nations which protect and foſter 
thoſe ſeminaries. Let our college but admit Engliſh 
ſcholars, and a flow of pupils or full chambers ſhall 
quickly enrich the fellows, polite literature and the 
ſciences be generally ſtudied, and the nation become 


” Proportionably poliſhed and intelligent, 


| _ Mij. Should admittance be indulged to thoſe who 
are not even ſmatterers in latin, the event would not, 


tis to be feared, verify your prediction; for a culti- 


_ vated intellect, and a refined taſte, don t ſeem to be 
much coveted by the upper claſſes. 


Free. Yet, a college education {till preſerving ſome 
remains of its priſtine credit, and the innate gout for 
knowledge, though nigh ſtarved in childhood, ſtill 
retaining in the next ſtage ſome ſparks of life, this 
affection 


„ * 
affection and ambition would cauſe a vaſt reſort of 


ſtriplings to the univerſity; and volunteers, actuated 
by the love of ſeience, ſeldom fail to make a figure. 


Maj. There may be obſtacles or difficulties in the 


way, whereof you are not aware.—Would South 
Britain, a nation once conſpicuous for wiſdom and 


policy, have confined matriculation in her colleges 
to the adepts in the Roman language, if the genuine 
and proper buſineſs of a college did not indiſ Oy 
e ſkill in that tongue? 


Free. There was, indeed, a kind of neceſſity for it 
when the foundations of thoſe nurſeries were laid, 
becauſe almoſt all the tomes of ſcience and works of 
genius, at that time extant, were in Latin; the 
Britiſh dialect was not then even a capable conduit, 

or competent vehicle: but now that the mother 
tongue is improved into an excellent medium, and 
amply ſtored with ſcientific and literary compoſitions 


of every ſpecies, ſhould it not be preferred to a dead 


exotic, that can't be compaſſed without exceſſive 
drudgery ? — On introducing it, &c. in the place of 
obſolete dialects, the number of ſtudents in thoſe 


ſeminaries would, as was lately remarxed, multiply 


exceedingly ; that tedious, irkſome labour, which 
depreſſes the genius of children, and alienates them 


from books, would be leſs * frequent ; and ſo their 


35 application to the true academic learning, and their 
mental ane would be leſs e than they have 
hitherto 


* Many of the fellow commoners, and ſome of the penſion- 


ers, in our college, were forced to undergo all the plagues and 


thraldom of the Fam merely that they might get 
a college education. 
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hitherto been. For theſe obvious reaſons, the cul- 


ture and diffuſion of the belles lettres and the ſcien- 


cCes, the ends for which colleges were erected, muſt, 


after this vicarious introduction, advance with a rapid 


velocity. 


Maj. Was there any likelihood of contributing to 
the great purpoſes of ſuch fabrics, or of promoting 
their founders chief aims, by this ſubſtitution, would 
not. they who have authority to effect it betray, by 
acquieſcing under the old ſtatute, a violent diſlike to 
thoſe capital ends, or an averſion to the arts and 


| ſciences ? ? 


Free. Without giving into ſuch a wild fancy, the 


acquieſcence may be accounted for by the help of Y 
falſe modeſty, veneration for , or implicit 


faith. 


j. In trivial caſes, I acknowledge, it might: 


but here, does not the acquieſcence ſeemingly claſh 
with duty, when taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe? 


' Free. Seemingly, FR, you ſay i ? If there be pru- 
dence in a ſmall ſociety's paying due attention to its 
own temporal intereſts, and exerting a ſuitable de- 
portment ; if there be gratitude or patriotiſm in its 
conſulting the welfare of a country which maintains 


it, and for whoſe ſake it was firſt eſtabliſhed and is 
fill protected; if there be humanity in reſcuing 
and preſerving myriads of innocents from a lingering 
bondage and wanton ſervitude; and if there be any 


virtue in humanity, gratitude, prudence, and patriot- 


iſm—a college's duty muſt be deeply concerned in 
the demoliſhing of this ſtatute. | 


| Maj. How- 


( 9.) 


Nj. However, ſuch ſtatutes, were the cauſes you : 


lately aſſigned for an acquieſcence under them ca- 
pable of preventing their demolition, would be n 
common. 


N 80 in fact they are: ſhould you examine all. 
the codes in Europe, Africa, and Aſia, you would 
meet with very few in which ſome ſtatutes that are 


utterly abhorrent from reaſon might not be found. 


Maj. I can't deny it; and though the ſtatute, on 
the deſtruction of Which you are bent, be one of that 

kind, yet I feel in myſelf a ſort of hankering after 
that literature, for the benefit whereof it was enact- 
8 i 


Free. Perhaps you imagine that we have no tranſ- 


| lations of thoſe ancient claſſics, with which the under- 


graduates in Trinity are daily converſant ; or rather, 
that this literature is of ſignal advantage to the 
youth who enter the regions of philoſophy ? 1 


Maj. You not long fince convinced me of the 


contrary, + and alſo ſhewed, that this literature is 


conducive to the formation of a libidinous turn. But 
is not the factitious ardour of a ſenſual propenſity ſoon 
ſubdued, or quickly cooled, in a college ? 


Free. Rather inflamed, if it be a college where the 
Roman claſſics make a principal part of the courſe, 


3 . or 


+ In thoſe philoſophic compoſures which do honour to the mo- 


cher tongue, the technical phraſe is accurately defined; nay, in ſome 
of our Engliſh word- books, it is much better explained than in the 
beſt of your Latin Dictionaries, or Greek lexicons. 
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or where gallantry happens to derive a ſanction from 
the reputed practice of the ſuperintendents. 


Maj. Surely you don't aim at throwing any reflec- 
tions on the profeſſors in our univerſity, as if they 
were more incontinent than their reverend brethren ? 


Free. No : the i imputations badger which they ſuf- 
fer are chiefly owing to a ſtatute that contains a pro- 

hibition, which an apoſtle expreſly ſtyles, the doc- 
trine of devils. They, I ſay, are chiefly owing to a 
ſtatute, than which no ordonnance, that had even a 
legion for its projector, could be more inconſonant 
to reaſon, and extenſively hurtful to that ſociety. 


Maj. This ſtatute, though indefenſible, can't be 
altogether as black and miſchievous as you allege: 
it may indeed be unjuſt, as it intrenches on an una- 
lienable right; anti-chriſtian as it is condemned in the 
New Teſtament, and it may, by giving ſome colour 


to certain aſperſions, be deſtructive to the purity of 
the ſtudents. 


Free. As even the mental frame of either ſex is 
calculated for an union with the other, is it not like- 
wiſe unfitting and improper ? is it not unnatural, as 
tis a control on thoſe inſtincts which nature implant- 
ed for the conſervation of the ſpecies ? inhuman, as 
it muſt, if happineſs conſiſts in faculties and affecti- 
ons enjoying their objects, be a bar to felicity? and 
if what is inhuman, unnatural, and unfitting, be diſ- 
cordant to the will of heaven, maſt it not be 1 impious 
too ?—Beſides, it is on another account injurious to 
the Hibernian univerſity, as it has been often ws 

cauſe 


- ( 
cauſe of many a fellow's precipitate departure, who 
had merit and character ſufficient to ennoble any ſeat 
of learning. | | 

A 

Maj. By this privation Trinity has, ſince its erec- 

tion, been more than once reduced to that poor, 

low, deſolate condition, that it could hardly produce. 

: ſingle fellow of any figure or note in the literary 
world. 
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Free. But had the fellows a ſtatutable power to 
marry, ſuch poverty or deſolation might be reckon- 
ed amongſt the impoſlibles ; becauſe a real philo- 
ſopher, as he could not retire on a pariſh, without 

loſing many advantages, and perhaps ſuffering in 
point of profit, would always ſtick by the college. 
Nay, if that ſtatute which reſtrains matriculation to 
humaniſts, (a ſtatute which as certainly claſhes with 
rectitude as the fornicating ordonnance itſelf ) was 
burnt, a fellowſhip would, to a man of genius and 
true erudition, be more prefitable than any living 1 in 
the college g gift. 
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Maj. However, might not the abrogating of this 
ſtatute be a cauſe of retarding the ſucceſſion of fellow- 
ſhips, or of leſſening the number of vacancies; 
which would, as deep philoſophy is rarely ſtudied 
except with a view to fellowſhips, be a Es diſcou- 
ragement to earning ? 


Md, 


Free. As long as the preſent ot of election, in 
conſequence of a previous examen, ſubſiſts, we ſhall 
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always have a number of fellows, each of whom will 6 
7 gladly give up his fellowſhip for a rectory; I ſay Ba 
. B 2 , gladly + 


> 4 


„„ 
gladly, as he may thereby ſerve both ſelf and alma 


mater, and encourage too deep e re- 
ſearches. _ 


22 Not Gabby whilſt the bens of the fellows are 
allowed to be candidates; for, during that period, 
there will be very few competitors, and profound 
philoſophy will be leſs cultivated than ever. 


Free. But were the feliows* ſons and ſons-in- lau- 
excluded by a poſitive ſtatute, would the cultivation 
| then decline 15 


1 No, but it would improve vaſtly; for fel- 

lowſhips would, after the reſciſſion of the noxious 
ſtatutes, be more deſirable than they are now, or 
have hitherto been. And, as I never yet knew a 
fellow whoſe father or grandfire was in poſſeſſion of 
MS fellowſhip, an excluſive ſtatute would not, I am 
| Fandel, give any umbrage to the prevent: ſer. 


"I Was the whole corps deſcended from hate 
immediate predeceſſors, they would, I am confident, 
readily conſent to the paſling of that law, if the abo- 
lition of the anti-nuptial ſtatute could not be other- 
wiſe obtained, or if there was a likelihood of its tend- 
ing to the proſperity of philoſophic erudition. 


Maj. But why are you ſo anxious for the repeal 
of the ſtatutes againſt which you have been declaim 
ing; would not a compliance with them, if they 
be contradiQory to the law of nature, ſeem vicious 
or immoral ? nay, in the opinion of all lawyers and 
caſuiſts, are not ſuch ſtatutes invalid, or null and 
void in themſelves, 


Free, How- 


( 18 


Free. However, ſince the infringers of them are 


notwithſtanding expoſed to the danger of a high pe- 

nalty ; and fince each of their infractions muſt (it 
being generally thought the violation of both a law 
and an oath) have a dreadful effect on the manners 
of a canaille that is prone to. trample on the laws, and 
to treat oaths with contempt ; there is ground ſuf- 
ficient to excuſe a little anxiety, and to render the 
fellows diligent and active in purſuing the reproba- 
tion of thoſe ſtatutes. But thould they be diverted 
by a falſe modeſty from the purſuit, ought not the 
viſiters and biſhops to embark in it; as many of 
them are neither ſtrangers to the truth of what has 
been now advanced 1n regard to thoſe ſtatutes, nor 
to the malignant impreſſion which the real, or even 
fancied deviations of the literati make on the minds 
of youth. ny 


Maj. But ſhould their lordſhips have no gout for 


that embarcation, what will the fate of your college 
be? if its conſtitution is at variance with rectitude, 
religion, and the public weal, can a public-ſpirited, 


religious, and virtuous people, have any hand in 


ſupporting it ? 


Free. You may as well aſk, can an honeſt man 
take pickpockets under his patronage, as can the 


people you have now characteriſed countenance ſuch 


a college : and ſince there are ſome fatal wrong- 


neſſes in the conſtitution of Trinity, let us put a pe- 


riod to this dialogue with our ardent wiſhes, that 
they, and whatever elſe is faulty therein, may be 
aan rectified, 
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COUNT DOHERTY's 
CONVERSATION 


bY WITH THE | 


COUNTESS os ROSEFIELD: | 


Count. A Certain acquaintance of ours appears to 
be an odd mortal, and ſeems very fond of * 
doxes. 


| Counteſs. He indeed maintains, that in every fa- 
mily reaſon has a right to govern ; that ſingular at- 
| tention ſhould be paid to the taſte; and that the 
Roman tongue is unworthy the name of learning. 


Count. Such preſumption is intolerable. Are not 
the learned and poliſhed nations of Europe firmly 
| perſuaded, that Latin i is the foundation of all learn- 
ing ? | 

C2 e Counteſs. If 


„ 

Counteſs. If fo, the perſuaſion, as many branches 
of it exiſted and flouriſhed long before Latin was 

invented, cannot redound much to their credit. 
Beſides, that opinion is leſs univerſal than you ima- 
gine; for the French, who are the politeſt, if not 
the moſt learned people in the world, far from al- 
lowing Latin to be the foundation of literature, 
| ſcarce admit it (Dr. Bayly vouches) to have even ta 
ie in a liberal education. 


CQunt. That opinion T find then is loſing ground; 
but ſhould Latin be proſcribed, what will become of 
the taſte, a faculty which makes its appearance very 
early, as may be ſeen in the paſſion which moſt 
children have for ballads, &c. and in the manner 
wherein they are affected by them. 


Counteſs Is not the literary taſte improvable by 
_ exerciſe, and does it not grow callous or torpid for 
want of i it ? 


Count. Te, but ſuch want is eaſily prevented, 
and that power may from its dawn be abundantly 
exerciſed by means of the Engliſh claſſics, or of 
* tranſlations in which the beauties of the originals 
are preſerved. 


Counteſs, 


* Before a boy makes any advances in either, a ſmatch of hea- 
then mythology would be very convenient, and might be eaſily ac- 
| quired in the beginning of childhood, a period which commences 
with the eighth and cloſes with the fifteenth year, and is ſucceeded 
by puberty. — N. B. It is preceded by infancy, a flags which ex- 
tends from the birth to the _ —_ 


. 
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C27 1 
Counteſs, Would it not then be abſurd to paſs by 
thoſe elegant compoſures, and, for the exertion and 
improvement of it, to perſiſt in depending on au- 
thors of whoſe beauties hardly one latiniſt in a hun- 
dred ever gets a glimpſe? Is not the national taſte, 
as long as iti is Kept truſting to them for culture, 


likely to continue in its preſent wretched, piteous, 
and ſhameful ſtate ? 


Count. There is indeed a moral certainty of it ; 


but would {not the upper ranks be more attentive 


than they are to the cultivation of that principle, if 


it was of any moment or material ſignificance ? 


Counteſs. The connoiſſeurs ſay, that it diſtinguiſhes 
civilized nations from ſavages, and the polite in all 
nations from the vulgar ; that it has, by increaſing 
the acuteneſs of the moral + ſenſe, and ſupplying 
additional motives to rectitude, a powerful influence 
* on virtue ; and that it enlarges the capacity of pri- 


vate happineſs, qualifying a perſon for enjoyments 
to which others are abſolute ſtrangers. But, as it 


may be the intereſt of the connoiſſeurs to impoſe on 
the world, I ſhall addreſs you for intelligence con- 
cerning that faculty: Pray what is taſte ? 


unt. 


+ Civilized nations have delicacy ſufficient to perceive moral 
qualities in actions, which make no impreſſion on a ſavage, but ap- 
pear to him perfcAly indifferent. 


* What is virtuous and obligatory i is often alſo beautiful nd 
ſublime : what is vicious way be at the ſame time mean, deformed, 


. or ridiculous, 


See GERARD ox Tasrx, : 


1 
Count. There is ſomething exceeding dark and 


myſterious in it; and you wil oblige me by aſking 
wy but puzzling queſtions. 


Counteſs. Then has the 1 of old Rome, as 


; the populace and many of their betters fancy, a in- 
gular marvellous power of Producing : philoſophers 


and ä ? 


unt. Had Latin, when in its zenith, any ſuch _ 


” power, all the peaſants of Italy muſt, at "that time, 


have been philoſophers and tion; whereas 
they were then in fact vaſtly more rude and ignorant 
than the northern boors of the paſſing day. It is 
chiefly to accompliſh youth for the college that this 
tongue 1s * ſtudied. 


ö Counteſs. There i is ſcarce one in five of your Latin 
ſcholars, who was ever deſigned for college ; and it 


is hardly conceivable, weak and depraved as human 


— 


nature is, that the great world would idolize this dia- 
lect, or pay vaſtly more attention to it than to ob- 
jeects of infinitely ſuperior value, unleſs they enter- 
tained ſome wild, confuſed, and extravagant opi- 


nions concerning it. However, ſhould an honeſt 
peaſant, to fit his child for the anvil or the loom, 


enter him in Eaton or any other Latin academy, 


what would you think ? 


Count. I would think that Hodge was yery fit for 


bedlam. Were weavers or blackſmiths ever known 
to be Virgilians or Horatigns | ? . 


Counteſs, 


4 
Counteſs, Before Latin ceaſed to be vernacular, 


thouſands of them were both, and each a greater 
- maſter of Latin than all the Latinifts 1 now living, 


Count. Nevertheleſs, what in tlie name of wonder 
has claſſic ſcholarſhip to do with waving linen, or 
making horſe- ſhoes ? : 


Counteſs. As much as it has to do with making 
laws, or adminiſtering juſtice. Were not as able 
legiſlators and. as excellent magiſtrates as the world 
ever beheld , totally ee withthat ſcholarſhip? 


Count. I confeſs it; and that our own country- 
men, before they arrive at eminence in thoſe illuſ- 
trious characters, generally forget their claſſic litera- 
ture; which 1s a plain indication of its inutility in 

regard to them. 


Counteſs. This unexpected coincidence of our ſen- 
timents encourages me to propoſe another queſtion. 
Is it not the duty of noble peers and opulent ſquires, 
to fit their eldeſt ſons for the ſenate and the bench; 
I mean, for the commiſſion of the e and for 
ſeats | in parliament? 


Count, It unqueſtionably | is; but how ſhall they 
diſcharge i it? 


Counteſs. By tn. their heirs in at leaſt the 
rudiments of thoſe arts and ſciences which are prepa- 
rative for, or ſubſervient to legiſlation and mat; 
＋ and by putting them afterwards to * college, 

that 


* By . is meant a ſeminary whe the belles lettres and | 
ſciences, or polite literature and philoſophy, are taught in the mo- 
ther tongue, the language wherein they are now generally ſtudied 
in our univerſities. | | 


. 


that they may be perfected in that erudition, which 
is ſo valuable that all their deſcendants mould em- 
bark very early 1 in the purſuit of it. 


Count, You ſhould have ed thoſe who were 
deſtined for the church, Latin being a canonical qua- 
lification for the prieſthood. 


Counteſs. Is not the Roman dialect naturally as 
| Hittle related to or connected with the ſacerdotal 
office, as it is with carpentry, maſonry, or cookery? 
But perhaps you have dreamed of a cloſe ny 
or connection with the latter. | 


a Quite otherwiſe; a yeoman would, in my 
opinion, be well intitled to a place in Swift's hoſpital, 
did he, to qualify his ſon for any one of thoſe occu- 
pations, or for an apprenticeſhip toit, ſend him to a 
Latin ſchool : but is the yoking of childhood to the 
buſineſs · of that ſchool, as inexcuſable in the beau 
monde, as it evidently would be 1n the canaille, or 
mobility ? | 


8 It would be far more excuſable in the lat- 
ter; not only as the plebeians are leſs intelligent 
than the upper claſſes, but as they have leſs need 
than the grandees of a rational inſtitution, I mean, 


of one that is accommodate to the attainment of ? 


truth, wiſdom, and virtue; perfections in the very 
ideas whereof, it would be charitable to think, that 


moſt parents are extrernel y ra, or egregiouſly 
miſtaken, 


_ Count, 


( 
Count. They undoubtedly are; and was not an 
ample portion of the traſh or ſtuff which paſſes with 
them for virtue, wiſdom, and knowledge, the ordi- 
nary produce of a crammar-ſchool, my brother 
would not urge as he does his eldeſt ſon, who never 
opened a book ſince he left Weſtminſter, to offer 
| himſelf a candidate for a certain Engliſh borough. 
But ſhould the younker comply, before he gets ac- 
quainted with that learning wherein every member 
of either houſe ought to be an adept, I will recom- 
mend it to his mother, who has a large eſtate in her 
own power, to diſinherit him. 


Counteſs. Though Latin ſcholarſhip be no more 
allied to legiſlation than to houſewifery, yet that ad- 
vice, ſhould he, in compliance with the ſenſe of the 
nation, fancy that it qualifies for the legiſlative, 
would be cruel. 


Count. Your intelligence concerning the opinion 
of the public on this head, ſavours of the Paris a-la- 
main ; for the ſtudy of Latin, as it and the mother 
tongue differ not only in conſtruction, but often in. 
the * application and + pronunciation of even the 
common names, manifeſtly tends to vitiate the ſtu- 
dent's Engliſh, and ſo unfit him for ſhining in the 
parliamentary debates. Beſides, ſeveral paſſages of 


the 
* LATIN. mme 
Ratio ; reaſon, a proof, &cc. Ratio ; proportion. 
Canon; a falary, &c. Canon ; a dignitary. 
Noſtrum, opera, ſpecies, odium, &c. | 
+ Orlior. | | Orrator. \ 
Auditor. | | Auditor. 


By common names are Ss meant the Latin words which the | 
Engliſh have without any variation adopted. 


„„ 


the Roman poets, their fine eulogies on the great 
butchers of the human ſpecies, and the horrid exam- 
ples of the heathen gods, and claſſic heroes, as 
well as the unavoidable diſcipline of your Latin 
ſchools, have a corruptive influence on the minds of 
youth, and a ſavage-making tendency, 


* Counteſs. If the repreſentation you have given be a 
true picture, ſuch of the young nobility and gentry 
as are intended for parliatnent, or the magiſtratic 
function, in any kingdom that does not breath ſlaugh- 
ter or affect brutality and barbariſm, ought to be 
kept at the greateſt diſtance from thoſe ſeminaries. 


Count. Can then the peaceable civilized people of 
Great Britain imagine, that the grammar- ſchool or 
claſlic ſcholarſhip qualifies for the legiſlature ? 


. Counteſs, There is nothing you can conceive which 

proteſtants, who give themſelves leave to fancy, 
that this heathen literature 1s a qualification for the 

_ chriſtian prieſthood, are not capable of imagining. 


Count. It muſt then be highly proper in me to 
| apprize ſo near a relative as a brother's ſon, that, if 
there be in the Britiſh code any ſtatute which docs 
not chime with rectitude, every commoner ſhould, 
at his peri], take notice of it. 


dune. You may faſely venture to aſſure him, 
| that, in the pureſt human code, there is a plurality 
of ſuch ſtatutes, and that their continuance muſt in- 
volve thoſe, whoſe duty it is to repeal them, in an 
immenſity of guilt. | 


. . „„ Count. 


1 — 

| Count, By producing an inſtance from a code, 

which is deemed the envy and admiration of the 
world, you will gratify a particular friend. 


_ Counteſs, Reaſon and equity requiring that puniſh-. 
ments be in ſome meaſure proportioned to crimes, 
would not annexing the higheſt puniſhments to & of- 
fences that are far ſhort of the blackeſt crimes be ini- 
quitous and unreafonable ? Or fince thelife of a man 
is infinitely more valuable + than a ſheep, a cow, a 
horſe, &c. mult not the puniſhing of theft capitally 
be valtly diſproportionate to its demerit, or unjuſt 
and unlawful? And is not killing a 8 wilfully 
or unlawfully, vor the unjuſt taking away a man's 

life, palpable murder ? 


Count. Tho? a privation of life for ſtealing cannot, 
as it ſeems to claſh with the moral law, be vindicated 
in-a ſtate of nature; yet, in a ſtate of civil ſociety, 
may not an act of parliament authorize it? Nay, in 
caſe of ſtealth or rapine, does not an act of the ſove- 
reign power lay ſubjeAs under a poſitive obligation 
of inflicting the pains of death, 


Counteſs. Them is not a power upon earth, whoſe 
act can oblige to ſuch horrid injuſtice, or ſanc- 

tify murder any moret han it can conſecrate blaſ- 
phemy, or make perjury right and lawful. But this 
_ puniſhment is ſaid to be as impolitic as it is iniqui- 
tous; 


*The highwayman is ſentenced to be ne as well as the 
murderer. 


+ Should the human life be thought 1 any Chriſtian to be hero | 


over- rated, let him conſider in whoſe | image man was formed, and 
whoſe ſon died for him, 


Cue. 
tous; and, if ſo, muſt it not, was all iniquity out 
of the queſtion, involve the ſenate, whoſe duty it is 


to ſtudy the welfare of the community, in a world 
of guilt ? 


Count. What! does not the legal exciſion of pick-. 
pockets and highwaymen contribute to the main- 
taining of peace and order, and to the preſerving 
and ſecuring of property ? 


Counteſs. Yes, and to the depopulating and bruta- 
lizing of a country ; which evils might, by the ſub- 
ſtituting of ſervitudes in lieu of murderous executi- 
ons, be totally avoided, and other ſalutary purpoſes, 
cConjointly with thoſe for which this ſhocking iniquity | 
was deſtined, be obtained; ſuch as making repara- 
tion to the injured proprietors, and the reclaiming of 
delinquents. b 


Count. That ſubſtitute conſidered as a proviſion 
for the ſafety of property, would not, I fear, prove 
effectual. 5 | 


Counteſs. Nor does the capital puniſhment. How 
often is property violated at the very gallows, even 
whilſt the ſheriff is embruing his hands in blood? 


Count. Notwithſtanding, thoſe examples make a 
deep impreſſion on many of the ſpectators. | 


"Counteſs. Yet, permanent examples, which every 
body muſt ſee, would, on the whole, make a 
greater impreſſion than tranſient examples, which 
are ſeen by few comparatively. Beſides, was the 
capital puniſhment exchanged for hard labour, __ 

os tne 


(61. 

the iſſues or profits rightly applied, would not that 
tenderneſs of conſcience, and the prudential motives, 
which now often reſtrain men from the proſecuting 
of thieves and robbers, make them active in their 
proſecution; and as pilfering or pillaging delinquents 
could then have little chance of eſcaping, ſtealth 
and rapine would ſoon become very rare. 


Count. Amongſt thoſe criminals, even when rareſt, 
ſhall not incorrigibles be ſometimes found, or lazy 
miſcreants who will never be induced by our Iriſh 
diſcipline to comply with their reſpeCtive ſentences? | 


8 Let ſuch be expoſed to ſale in the Dow 
_ Hands, and the price of each applied to compenſate 


the damage he did, and the expence incurred by _ | 


proſecuting and tranſ porting him. 


Count. As thoſe truths, however obvious and im- 
portant, are ſtrange and new to my ſex, they ſhall be 
tranſmitted to my nephew, and I will inſiſt on his do- 
ing what every ſingle peer and commoner ought todo, 
I mean to change his ſtate, that he may upon the bills 
that are pending in parliament, and on the qualities 
of the old ſtatutes and canons, have a friend to con- 
ſult k, whoſe early education was, as to tendency, 
widely different from his own. Yet I may be miſ- 

| | taken, 


* Should Lind Supine, Sir DaQyle Spondee, and Squire Ge- 
rund cry out, that the adviſing with the ladies, in caſes where recti- 
tude is concerned, would be an everlaſting derogation to the noble- 
men and gentlemen of England, who muſt, as they were liberally 
and regularly bred, be much better acquainted with the nature of 
virtue, and more ſtrongly attached to it, In anſwer to this excla- 

| mation 


4.8.) 


taken, perhaps the boarding-ſchool is prolific of 
an averſion to letters, of a Eias towards heathen- 
iſm*, and of a malignant ie or ferocious turn. 


Counteſs. It is exceeding unapt to produce any 

thing of that kind, and therefore this education muſt, 
in regard to the ſenatorian and clerical accompliſh- 
ments, be leſs noxious than that of the grammar- 
ſchool, whoſe aptitude for ſuch vile productions was 
latel ly urged by yourſelf, 


Count. However, does the boarding-ſchool in the 


zudgment of the fair actually ow for the ol 5 


ture and the church 1 


: 1 There is not a lady in Wels weak 
enough to believe that it is capable of qualifying 
for either; whereas myriads of your ſex fondly con- 

| ceit 


mation I would obſerve, that in one year thoſe noblemen and gentle- 
men are notoriouſly chargeable with more immorality and licenti- 


ouſneſs than the ladies are in a century; that certain actions, fla. 


gtantly vicious, were dignified by them in defiance of the fair, who 
cordially deteſt every vile abuſe of dignity ; and that the very main- 
taining of thoſe horrid abuſes is highly atrocious, and of vaſtly 

greater prejudice to ſociety than all the offences with which the la- 
dies are impeached by malice itſelf. 


Should Sir Dactyle proteſt, that the hurt ariſing from thoſe abuſes 
cannot, if we may rely on the experience of paſt ages, - extend 
beyond our noble ſelves, I would beſeech his honour to aſk its 
grand papa, did not profane ſwearing, after its ennoblement, ſpread | 
prodigiouſly in low life? And did not ſuch of the plebeians, as 
preſumed to ſwear like 3 retain the Practice long after its de- 
gradation ? 


Moſt of the infidels in all chriſtian countries are latiniſts. 


, 


| WE 
ceit that the grammar-ſchool, inſtead of diſqualify- 
ing, qualifies for both. 


Count. Town it, and that a lamentable deficience 
in qualifications, which both of them ever did and 


ever will want, is chiefly 9 0 to this idle ridiculous 
conceit. 


Counteſs. Idle it is in the higheſt degree; for Vir- 
gil's narrative of Eneas's peregrination and adven- ' 
_ tures, and the metamorphoſes deſcrtbed by Ovid, 
do not furniſh a better preparation for the black 
gown than the Fairy Tales, Gulliver's Travels, and 
Don Quivedo. 


Count. Nervertheleſs, by ſtudying the ſchool au- 
thors, boys will become acquainted with the language 
of old Rome as well as with her legends and ſuper- 
{tition, and may not the tomes of theology, where- 
with Latin is ſtored, be allowed to palliate the ſad- 
dling of the proteſtant hierarchy with that dialect. 


Counteſs. No, for were thoſe tomes of any material 
uſe to the clerical order, they wauld not, in the 
Iſland of Saints, be ſuch rarities as fame ſays they 
are. Beſides, tranſlations of them may be compaſſed 
at leſs expence than is, in conſequence of the ſad- 


dling, now incurred by only a biennial purſulk of 
that tongue. 


Count. 3 you, and ſhould a reverend 
aſſembly, conſiſting of ceconomiſts, reflect on the 
immenſe ſaving that would be made by procuring 
verſions of thoſe tomes, and reſting in them, it 


might, I Ro be reſtrained from that ſad- 
ding, 


4 
dling, or excited to On it by prudential conſi- 
derations. | 


c. Ay, and by 8 that are far more in- 
tereſting, and which, was tranſlating made treaſon, 
ought to prevail. If the prieſthood was ordained 
or inſtituted by God, would it beſpeak any great 
modeſty in a General Council to tack Latin to the 


culture which Deity appointed, or to the qualificati- 


ons which he preſcribed ? 


Count. It would rather betray preſumption, for it 


would be treating the preſcriptions of heaven as if 
they were defective or incompetent, and it would, 


if God alone has authority to appoint thoſe qualifica- . 


tions, be invading the prerogative of the Moſt High. 


Counteſs. But was a little tacking allowable, yet 
if certain of the divine qualifications demand a long 
ſeries of ſtudious labour for their attainment, would 
the loading of the prieſthood, with ſuch an additio- 
nal courſe of grievous drudgery, as Latin requires, 
argue in a convocation any great degree of benevo- 
lence? Or would it, ſince this drudgery, as you 
always begin with it, is apt to prejudice * againſt 
the divine qualifications and perpetuate a neglect 
of them, diſplay i in a 8 any great ſenſe of re- 


ligion? 


Cpunt. It would rather proclaim impiety and male- 


volence in Won; and lince the tacking of Latin to 
the 


This drudgery, when n exerted, as it my is in 


 ®-grammar-ſchool, is naturally produQiye of an antipathy to that 


kind or fort of labour. 


E 
the prieſthood would be not only preſumptuous and 
imprudent, but would, if the divine qualifications 
are difficult, ſeem impious and cruel too, we mult 
conclude that this tacking, there being real difficulty 
in their acquiſition, is pregnant with a complication 
of turpitude; and therefore, for the relief of the 
prieſthood the higher powers ſhould be warmly plied 
with curtain lectures. But to cure an Engliſh dig- 
nitary of his attachment to the eftabliſhed form of 
breeding, will his lady's reiterating and enlarging on 
your recent objections ſuffice or always prove eftec- 
tual ?. „ 


Gunteſs. If they don't, ſhe will humbly enquire 
of his grace; whether any of the apoſtles (one ex- 
cepted) would, to gain the Indies, have, in the 
educating of young chriſtians, countenanced the 
ſtudy of poems replete with paganiſm and * proſti- 
tutions of genius? | | 13 

Whether 

The eulogies and encomĩums of the Roman poets on tyrants and 
uſurpers afford inſtances of this proſtitution that can hardly fail to 
poiſon the minds of youth. And the intrigues, amours, and ex- 
ploits of the gods, goddeſſes, and heroes, with whom ſchool- boys 


are daily converſing far, years together, don't ſeem to be a whit more 
alu | 


Should Squire Gerund allege, that this mode of education in the 
leaſt favour impurity, and ſybſerye the miſapplication of honours 
a ſtrange miſapplication of it would be ſometimes found among pro- 
teſtants themſelyes. „ PE 5 
Il, who am a recluſe, and no antiquarian, would only aſk his wor- : 

ſhip, Do not legions of the proteſtants, who are wedded to this 
mode, highly honour the ſeduction of the fair, and duelling, or illi 
cit combats and le wdneſs, tho? both be?confeſſedly againſt religion? 
But amongſt the independent votaries of Mars and Venus, nay, 
among all the independents of Heathen antiquity, were theſe or the 
like nefarious actions, if confeſſedly irreligious, ever held or 282 
counted honourable. e 


( 20 ) 


Whether the grammar-ſchool education, as the 


Romiſh liturgy is in Latin, and as the Vulgate was 
canonized by the council of Trent, does not ſeem on 
theſe and other accounts & to be calculated for the 
meridian of Rome ? 


1 Nene [ flatter myſelf that the 


reverend doctors belonging to the reformed churches 


are ſtanch proteſtants, and have no bad deſign in 


adhering to the old mode. 


Counteſs. What do thoſe proteſtant doctors ſay 
the ends of education are? 


Count. To make good chriſtians and good citi- 
zens, or members of the commonwealth, ends to 


which the buſineſs of a Latin ſchool is not at all ap- 
polite; nay, that buſineſs is rather adverſe + to them, 
and a certain bar to their attainment during the era 


of childhood, or the continuance of the parental ju- | 


5 riſdiction. 


Counteſs. Since the welfare of a child, the welfare 
of the church, the welfare of the ſtate, and the 
will of our Saviour and of our God, do each give 

| THe 


1 worſhipping of deceaſed perſons, votive offerings, images, 
proceſſions, &c. every mortal knows, were originally articles of the 
Pagan creed or A | 


+ This buſineſs if not ungrateful to its perſuers is pleaſing or neu- 


tral ; if it be either of the latter, it is of courſe creative of ſuch 


ſtudious and ſedentary habits as unqualiſy for the world or indiſpoſe 


for active and ſocial life. If the buſineſs be ungrateful, which 13 


- nigh ever the caſe, it muſt, as having a manifeſt proneneſs to ipoil or 


mar the temper, be likely tc to check the formation o good chriſtian 
and good<itizens, 


f 


( ar) 
riſe to or enforce the obligation of occupying the 
ſtage of childhood in ſuch ſtudies and exerciſes as - 
are well adapted to thoſe glorious ends, would it not 
be dreadfully ſhocking in a parent who, is a preacher 
of righteouſneſs, to paſs by the appoſite means, or 
proſtitute that period to a foreign, and much more to 
a diſcordant perſuit ? 


Count, What if his reverence be under a miſtake 


in reference to that perſuit, or a ſtranger to the ſuit- 


able means. EE 


Counteſs. Neither error nor ignorance, nor both to- 


gether can, unleſs they be invincible, exculpate or 


ſcreen from criminality ; and if in this caſe any doc- 


tor does, at the preſent juncture, find them inſupe- 


rable*, I can't help thinking him a truly piteous ſpec- 


| tacle, and ſo ſhall bid adieu to the ſubject. 


Count. Not yet a little if you pleaſe. Though the 
teaching a boy Heathen literature, under the pretext 
of educating him, be a bad thing in a miniſter of the 
goſpel, yet are not many of thoſe teachers eſteemed, 
by people of all ranks, exemplarily, good and upright . 


men ? — | 


Counteſs. In ſome popiſh countries ſeveral of the 
inquiſitors are viewed in the ſame amiable light. 


52 And 


IT The ideas of the eſſential qualities belonging to a chriſtian, a 
citizen, or a gentleman, may, in the fancy of a learned proteſtant, 
be joined with Latin ſcholarſhip ; as infallibility is, in the imagination 
of a learned Romaniſt, with the popedom; or as, in the opinion | 


many a reſidenter in Moorfields, the idea of royalty is united with | 


his own perſon, However the coalition of thoſe qualities, with 
that ſcholarſhip is, I dare ſay, ſeldom ſo ſtrong, but that it may 


with moderate care and pains be diſſolved. 


\ WW | 
And the moſt extenſive deſtroyers of their fellow- 


men are here deemed heroes, and every where ido- 
 lized, 


Count, The world often misjudges, and the Free- 
thinker, as you don't incline -to give a direct anſwer, 
comes very opportunely. Have we not inſtances of 
Preceptors who are reckoned conſpicuous for up- 
rightneſs, and propoſed, with reſpect to e, 

aàs models or e ? 


Freetlinker. We have; 6 the very beſt 
of thoſe Patterns, if poſſeſſed of a middling ſchool, 
_ actually cauſes, in the ſpace of a luſtrum, infinitely 
more woe and miſery than any Iriſh tyrant, or Af- 
rican ſavage does in the courſe of the longeſt life. 
And if it be unjuſt to imagine taſks and reſtraints 
for which one has no authority; and if the enforcing 
of the unwarrantable impoſitions with ſcourges be 
wrong, then the moſt upright of thoſe models has, 
ina ſeptennial pedagogue, done more wrong, or com- 
mitted more injuſtice, than all the jail-birds in the 
Province. Nay, ſhould a gerund-grinder have an only 
ſon, and no pupil but him, yet his guilt would, be- 
fore the expiration of the ſixth year, ſwell to an 
enormous ſize, as well on account of the number- 
leſs arbitrary taſks of his impoſing, as on account of 
his non-compliance with that religious obligation 
which a parent is under, in regard to the educating 
of a child, an obligation which can no more be ful- 
_ filled, by teaching a boy Latin, than by teaching him 
l Welch, Shuggy-ſhoy, or Scobin, 


Count. 1 acknowledge it cannot, . that ſhould 


a father have, 1 you ſuggeſt, no authority to injoin 
thoſe | 


63) 

' thoſe taſks, or to ſubject his ſon to oi ſlavery and 
bondage, under which childhood groans int a Latin 
ſchool, the injunction and ſubjection, was it only for 
a week, would be iniquitous and inhuman. But are 
not all claſſes of people perſuaded, that every parent 
is inveſted with that right and authority! 5 


| Free. Yes, and thoſe people are in general as 
firmly perſuaded, that every citizen has a right 

to deal with ſmugglers, and to ſecrete as many hearths 
as he can, 


_ Count. Bowen, would it not indicate downright 
inſanity to think, that any ſubject has a right to cheat 
the crown or even n the meaneſt 5 * 


Free, What better or more rational would it Vi to 
think that any man has authority to neglect his du- 
ty, or a right to act a part that is inconſiſtent with 
it. And is it not the duty of a parent to keep his 
progeny, whilſt the parental dominion ſubſiſts, en- 


gaged in ſuch ſtudies and exerciſes as have an apti- 


tude to form them into knowing, wiſe, and virtuous 
men, or good chriſtians? And is there any room to 
doubt the incompatibility of the Latin ſchools ſla- 
very and bondage, with thoſe exerciſes and ſtudies, 

to which it is an obvious and capital duty of a parent 
to conſecrate childhood. | 


Count. Not the leaſt; 4 a parent therefore, hav- 
ing no right to yoke a child to the former, the ſub- 
Jugation may be fairly deemed a hideous compound 
of horrid iniquity and- unnatural cruelty. However, 
let us ſuppoſe, that this bondage, ſlavery, &c. are 
not aa compatible with thoſe exerciſes and ſtu- 

dies 


7 
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dies which are the main conſtituents of a religious 
or rational education, but that their pernicious fruits 


or bad effects on the mind are, at the dawn of puber- 
ty, annihilated by omnipotence. | 


Free. On even that ſuppoſition, no boy Abd 
"Ae the laick ſtate, in high life, can, without an abuſe 
of power or breach of truſt, be immured in a La- 
tin academy; becauſe dominion is confided to the 
parent for the good of the child; and all the good 
which a lay nobleman or gentleman gains by "that 
ſchool, is vaſtly exceeded by the evil or wretchedneſs 
which he endured in it. Nay, I queſtion, if there 
be a ſingle lay grandee in any proteſtant kingdom, 
who would, for a hundred times the good he got 
by his Latin ſcholarſhip, ſubmit to a repetition of 
that confinement, anguiſh, terror and toil, which it 
colt him. . | 


One. ts. for the daily impriſonment 
of ſeveral younkers in our literary tartarus, a ſort of 
apology, if you admit my wild ſuppoſition, may be 
made, as long as a certain canon is obſerved by the 


clergy. 


Counteſs. Be that as it may; ſure no apology can 
be deviſed for its reverend obſervers. Of all man- 
kind, the trumpets of charity ſhould be moſt cau- 
tious of laying ſuch a ſtreſs on prophane or unneceſ- 
ſary literature, as will afford an excuſe for that cruel 
incarceration from which childhood has little proſpect 
of a deliverance. | 


Free. Let us not Jefouir 1 in South Britain, is not 
this canon often treated as a nullity by the ordaining 


Powers! ? 
Counteſs, 


Ca) 


Counteſs. Yet, as I don't find that any of thole 
powers ever kept a faſt, or diſcovered the leaſt com- 
punction or remorſe for having treated it otherwiſe, 
my hope of ſeeing, an extirpation of it there is very 
faint, and here Latin is now idolized by the lords of 
the LOWE creation. 


Free. So was. Bacchus in your own memory ; and 
thoſe noble lords having imbibed the ladies juſt ab- 
horrence of one idol, may they not be prevailed on 
to adopt their laudable indifference with reſpect to 
another, which being a poor, dead, intricate ſpeech, 
has "SODA allurements than the bottle itſelf ? 


Counteſs, They may, and it would be truly noble 
to emulate the diſtinguiſhed: by piety and virtue, 
which are the nobleſt of all diſtinctions. But prior 

to the attainment of that feminine indifference, muſt 
not the ideas fof dignity, wiſdom, &c. which are 
| aſſociated with Latin, be disjoined? 


Free. Ves, juſt as the brilliant and a ideas 
formerly combined with copious potation, ** not 
ſince ſeparated from it. 


Counteſs. The ſeparation, as the unnatural con- 
nection was the main ſupport of hard drinking, a 
deteſtable practice which is pernicious to health, 

wealth, and induſtry, was greatly wanting. | 


Free. So is the disjunction, not only becauſe the 
grammar-ſchool, which is chiefly maintained by the 
like combination of incoherent, ideas, is alſo hurtful 
to the ſame and to other valuable realities, but be- 

cauſe 


tw 
cauſe it is the viſible cuſs and Kaucking plague of 
childhood. 


Camels 1 are indeed noble peers, 3 f 


preſſed for ſome time with ſuch conſiderations, 
would, in ſpite of their early prejudices, renounce 
83 mode of breeding. 


; Cum. Is there a peer in "EW wha, ſhould he 
and his lady differ with reſpect to that mode, would 
not conſent to call in a reverend doctor, and after 
giving him a detail of the arguments pro and con, 
ſubmit to his determination! 53 


Counteſs, 1 I really don't know; but will venture to 
ſay poſitively, that notwithſtanding the Hibernian 
doctor's known bias, every peereſs in this iſland will 


readily ſign the ſubmiſſion, provided that the doctor 


ſwears to Beines on the merits that day ſe'nnight. 


Count. Em will Thserfülly take that oath, 


as a likely mean of ſtopping the mouths of his bre- 
threps ſhould One * given againſt their 


idol. 


Free. Beſides Tack! an oath, 3 Wy of us be 


_ averſe from thinking, and apt to rely on the infalli- 
bility of old England, can't miſs fatisfying the par- 
ties, that the doctor will, previouſly to any determi- 
nation, dwell or fix his thoughts « on the matter in 


echte, and conſider it „ 


: Count The truſting. a little to our PE RTE in this 
ee is - for the tutorage of the 


: EEE 


young 


t 


r we - 
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young nobility and gentry in South Britain being 
committed to the clergy, and preaching on the ſub- 


ject of education being the frequent practice of every 


perſon in it, we can't conceive that there 1s any 
Engliſh doctor, who has not ruminated- at leaſt an 


entire month on the eſtabliſhed mode, and imparti- 


ally examined the objections to which i it is liable. 


Free, After compleating the 1 examen, and 


5 month's rumination, ſhould the doctor take but a 


momentary view of i it, how does the Counteſs think 
would it operate on the divine, or affect him in the 
different characters of a patriot, a connoiſſeur or, 


man of taſte, a chriſtian, and a philoſopher 1 ? 


Counteſs, Muſt not the philoſopher be ſhocked at 


this mode's repugnance to common humanity, and 
at its engroſſing that critical period which ſhould be 


moſtly employed in the improvement of reaſon and 


accumulation of truth Muſt not the chriſtian 
tremble at the danger to which pure religion, + 


and e e its profeſſors, boch young || and 
F 


old, 


* Unleſs childhood 5 thus exerciſed, a boy will be aQually 
found a weak, ignorant, empty creature, at the commencement of 
puberty, a ſtage wherein nature yo dictates or points to the hyme- 
neal union, 


+ Religion i is, from an intercourſe with a 5 in n danger of 
corruption, a calamity which it has often felt. = 


| Young academics are in danger of reſtleſs nights, painful days, 
aking hearts, and many other infelicities which few or none of them 
 efcapez and ſhould the minds of youth be agreeably impreſſed with 
the ſentiments of the ſchool authors, would they not be in danger of 
| gs a 5 os war, or at kaſt a . paſſion for ho- 
1 dau, 


K 2 ) 


old, are expoſed, by devoting childhood to the pur- 


mit of heathen literature? Muſt not the connoiſſeur 
flame with indignation, * on ſeeing the poets of old 


Rome idoliſed in Great Britain, and made the capital 
object of its youth's ſtudious attention? Muſt not 
the patriot ſhudder at the idea of that form of edu- 
cation which rages in his country, a form kept up 
by patrician prejudices and vulgar errors? 


* Count. I ſpoke without thinking, when I inſinu- 
ated that the Engliſh are leſs thoughtleſs about the 


modiſh form of breeding, or leſs reluctant to ſcruti- 
 nize its pretenſions, than my countrymen are. But 


what are the chief of the errors or prejudices to 
which you alcribe | its ſupport ? 
Counteſs, 


es wile e would wr | 
a Chriſtian have ample cauſe to be alarmed at this danger, as tis not 
the empire of ambition, but the dominion of conſcience, not the mi- 


oY caſt, but the pacific turn, the goſpel affeQts ? 
For wilfully embittering the ſtage of childhood, and neglecting 


to do it Juſtice i in regard to tuition, the old, or parents, are in danger 


of meeting with domeſtic trouble here, * hereafter with endleſs 
tribulation. 1 | : 


TP & Oo ds hey frank hole of 
the Roman poets, muſt, in the eye of a connoiſſeur, appear vaſtiy 


more worthy of the eſteem and application of all ages. Mr. Pope 
- affirms, that the ſcriptures'of God contain the moſt elevated and ſub- 


lime ſtrokes of poęſy, ſtrokes as much ſuperior to any thing heathen - 


iſm can produce, as is Jehovah to Jupiter. But were the ſacred vo- 
lumes of no moment in reference to the taſte, yet the cultivation of 
that faculty being the grand purpoſe of a connoiſſeur, and the beau- 
ties of the Engliſh claſſics being obvious to the generality of the Bri- 
tiſh youth, would he not ſtrive to ſubſtitute them in the place of the 
Roman claflics, which cannot, as their beauties are how viſible to 


| — only very few Latinifts, be as well calculated for his favourite pur. 


pole, 


3 
S fans has 


E 

Cuunteſs. The current perſuaſion, that Latin ſcho- 
larſhip qualifies a gentleman for parliament, the ma- 
giſtratic function, the chriſtian prieſthood, and the 
beau monde or polite world; and that without it he 
can be but wretchedly accompliſhed for any one of 
them. This perſuaſion, however wild and extrava- 
gant, is now as univerſal throughout Great Britain, 


as the belief of its contamination by ſorcery or witch- 
craft was, before and long after the reign of queen 


Elizabeth; and as this erroneous belief gave birth to 


a a ſtatute which actually proved the deſtruction of s 
many poor, innocent, harmleſs creatures ; {0 that - 
perſuaſion did long foſter, and does this day cheriſh 


ſchools which are the palpable ſcourge and perma- 
nent bane of early life. T- Do.” 


Free. It is wonderful how that chimerical perſuaſion 
could get footing in any kingdom : of all foreign 
claſſics, the Roman are among the laſt that ſhould be 


ſelected, to fit a young Briton for the court, the ſe- 
nate, the bench, and the pulpit. 


Counteſs. So it would ſeem to me, both becauft 
the matter of thoſe writings is moſtly fabulous or 


romantic, and becauſe the diction is intirely poetical 


whereas the diction uſed in the ſenate, pulpit, &c. 
is wholly proſaic, and in all ſuch places romance and 


fable are totally exploded, 


Free. Your exceptions to the fitneſs of thoſe 
poems to anſwer the avowed aims of their reputed 
friends, are fo obvious and cogent, that ] am be- 
Sinning to think that ſomething elſe is intended, 


and that parents do (the grammar-ſchool being in 


Fa = ">, ol 
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high vogue) knowingly ſacrifice their n to 
the faſhion. | 


Counteſs. As men have been, time immemorial, 


knowingly and willingly ſacrificing their eſtates, 
their conftitutions, and ſometimes their lives to 
that demon, there is ground to ſuſpect it; yet parents 


are not, perhaps altogether as bad as you appre- | 
hend. Is yoking a boy to the grammar-ſchool facri- 
facing him ? | 


Free. It unqueſtionably is, and in the worſt ſenſe 
too : for the drudgery, bondage, and diſcipline * of 


thoſe ſchools are viſibly deſtructive to the happineſs 
of childhood, and greatly obſtruct its intellectual im- 
pProvement; and as ſurely as fortitude, contentment, 
ccc. belong to the moral ſpecie, they are likewiſe 


Hurtful to its virtue; and all Latiniſts, who have any 
feeling, and an idea of reaſon and morality, being 
fully ſenſible of thoſe facts, muſt they not know- - 


_ ingly facrifice their children to the faſhion, by en- 
. tering them, out of pure reſpect to it, in Eaton or 


Weſtminſter; * 


Gn. Ves, but that, I flatter my ſelf, ſeldom 
happens; for boys are generally lodged in thoſe ſe⸗ 
minaries with a view to the enrichment of their 
heads, and to the poliſh of their manners, by the re- 


fining and enlightening power of Latin ſcholarſhip. 


Free. O that it were ſo! Yet, ſince the molt illite- 


rate may r diſcover, that there i is no charm in this 


nb 


> In flew of this diſcipline, which directly tends to obduration, 


or the extinction of pity, ſhould ambition and emulation be ſubſti- 


buted, a profuſion of envy and 285 would ſhortly follow. 


faſhionable. 
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ſcholarſhip, or that it is not at all endued with any 


power of that kind, the ſacrifices cannot avoid giv- 
ing a very black + dye to all concerned in them. 


| Counteſs. Nevertheleſs, the religious Rate of the 
miſtaken or deluded fathers, who aim ſolely at the 


good of the victims, or have it partly in contempla- 


tion, 1s leſs deplorable than that of the parents, 


u ho ſacrifice their ſons purely to the mode, or dra- 


goon them into Latin ſcholars, merely becaule it is 
. 


+ I ſhall preſume to remind my reader, that thoſe immolations, if 
truth, wiſdom and goodneſs be divine attributes, are offenſiye to 
heaven; that they, unleſs children be deſtitute of ſenſibility and 
natural rights, are inconſonant to juſtice and benevolence ; that they, 
if a rational culture of youth be ſerviceable to ſociety, are, by im- 
peding it, prejudicial to the body politic ; and that their genuine 
fruits (were the capital objections removed) would ſcarce be of 
the leaſt uſe to the community, or to any of its members. Nay, 
let us ſuppoſe every Hibernian to be enabled, by a miracle, to ex- 


- — —_— 


_ preſs. his thoughts in Latin, Dutch, French, Italian, German, and 
Arabic, as readily and properly as Swift did in Engliſh ; this abi- 


lity, 'tis manifeſt, would not make us a whit better landlords, ge- 


nerals, commiſſioners, merchants, burgeſſes, farmers, ſoldiers, la- 
bourers, or mechanics, than we now are; nor would thoſe out- 


Jandiſh dialects add one ſcruple to the real knowledge, wiſdom, and 


virtue of the nation, or of any individual in it. For what are they, 


but channels of ſcience, or conduits of learning, mediums, which, 
with reſpect to its attainment, are needleſs to an adept in the mother 
tongue; and they muſt be perilous, as they tend to adulterate his 
expreſſion in the natal ſpeech, and ſo expoſe him in the line of an 
Engliſh writer, ſpeaker, preacher, or companion. And as no La- 
tiniſt, who has the ſiralleſt tincture of ſolid learning, can be a 
ſtranger to thoſe truths, or to the effect which the conſtruing of the 


Roman poets will have on a boy's virtue, &c. tis to be feared, _ 
that the ſacrificers, for whom the Counteſs chiefly lamented, are 


. exceeding numerous. 


„ 


Count. 1 that this dear bought Cholarſhip 
may turn to ſome account, ſhould not a boy's fa- 
ther (eſpecially if there be a n in the family) 
put him to college? 


' Counteſs. Ves; but that the folly mined, and 


guilt contracted, by putting him to Latin, may not 

be aggravated by matriculation, his father ſhould 
firſt inform himſelf concerning the college courſe, 
and the rules of that ſociety. 


Count. Such a procedure would, in a native of 


England, be altogether ridiculous. Every body there 


knows, that the two univerſities are the eyes of the 


nation; that in them the biſhops, and the leading 


members of both houſes of parliament, have ever 
been educated; and that thoſe oracles are, and al- 
ways were, perfectly qualified for the legiſlature. 


Counteſs, I ſhould be ſorry to think ſo, Did South 
Britain never groan under ſtatutes and cuſtoms that 


ere utterly incongruous to rectitude? Can all the 


ſtatutes in its preſent code, and all the uſages where 

by *tis governed, ſtand the teſt of a fair enquiry ? 
Have you not heard from the beſt authority, that 

the law of England is fo expenſive and ſo dilatory, 
as to be the greateſt grievance of the natian ? 


_ Count. Its dilatorineſs and expenſiveneſs, are, in- 
deed, a dreadful grievance, and enough to bring an 
odium on the law itſelf; and the obliquity * of ſome 
things, in the code of South Britain, is, you lately 
n me, uy improvable. 


Countęſs. 


8 | By the Englit law a felo de fe forſeits his goods and chattels. 
Is not this forfeiture frequently attended with a cruelty and injuſtice 


to individuals ? Is it not enough for a wife and children to loſe a 
huſband 


„ 


 Crunteſs. It would ſeem then, that the a 
tions of the college bred parliamentary heroes, were, 
in former times, far ſhort of perfection. But can 
the ſages, who now figure and dict ate in the Britiſn 


ſenate, labors e to the anſwer you gave to my queſ- 
tions? | 5 


' Count, As the dilatorineſs and 1 of the 
law have often been, nay, daily are the undoubted 
ruin of many an honeſt man; as many a prudent 
man is reſtrained by them from ſuing for his undoubted 
rights; and as, on ſeeing the difficulty of coming at 
juſtice, many a fraud and piece of villany are hourly 
committed, there can hardly be a member of either 


houſe, who is not apprized and convinced of, at leaſt 
the gievance, 


Counteſs. After this comin. ſhould the leading 
members, without the ſhadow of temptation, acqui- 
eſce in a woful grievance, which they are under the 
molt ſacred obligations to redreſs, what idea ought 

the world to entertain of them or their education? 


Count, The bell rings very ſeaſonably. 


huſband and a father by a death, attended with ſuch ſhocking cir- 
cumſtances, without ſuffering for his guilt, and being reduced to 
beggary by the ſentence o fthe law. See the Conſiderations on Cri- 
minal Law. But that the criminal law is not of the Britiſh code, 
the only conſtituent which is iniquitous, impolitick, and inhuman, 
will, perhaps, on ſome future day, be fully and clearly evinced. 
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